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MR. MACMILLAN IN AFRICA 


‘TIXHE wind of change is blowing through the 

continent ’, said Harold Macmillan, address- 
ing the South African Parliament, and if it had 
not been blowing noticeably freshly when he 
arrived in the southern reaches of Africa, the fur 
was certainly flying by the time he left. 

The first gust had hit him squarely when he 
landed in Accra at the beginning of January. He 
had there heard Dr. Nkrumah discuss the pro- 
posed new constitution for a Republic of Ghana, 
and announce Ghana’s willingness to renounce 
something of her own sovereignty if by so doing 
she could ensure a union of African states and 
avoid ‘ Balkanisation’. In Nigeria he found a 
robust people on the threshold of independence, 
full of confidence about the successful transplant- 
ing of democracy to their soil. He was treated 
there to complaints about South Africa and her 
apartheid policy, as he had heard concern ex- 
pressed in Ghana about the remnants of British 
colonialist policy in Kenya and Central Africa. 
In Nigeria he had found it politic to assure his 
listeners that there was no question of Britain 
withdrawing her protection from Northern Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland until asked to do so by the 
people. 


Takk of Secession 
By the time Mr. Macmillan reached Cape Town 
at the beginning of February (via Nyasaland and 
the Rhodesias) he had left behind him something 
of an upheaval in political thought in Central 
Africa. In January Sir Roy Welensky had still 
been talking about ‘complete independence” in 
1960 or 1961 at the latest; he would hear no word 
regarding secession on the part of the protector- 
-ates. A month later it was clear that he would 
get no such thing as independence; indeed he 


would be lucky if he held the Federation intact. 
Not only were the Africans and their champions 
set more firmly against the Federation than ever, 
but—as a result of Macmillan’s visit—the opposi- 
tion Dominion Party in Southern Rhodesia had 
begun to talk of secession from the Federation, 
and Sir Edgar Whitehead, the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia, was threatening to re-submit 
to the electorate of Southern Rhodesia the whole 
question of that country’s participation in the 
Federation—unless certain conditions were met. 
Sir Edgar demanded that the last reservations held 
by Britain in the Southern Rhodesian constitution 
be removed; that the Federal government should 
remain in ‘ civilised hands ’, that the two northern 
territories should not be operated on a nationalist 
basis by African nationalists; and that there 
should be no further federal constitutional reviews 
after the one to be held later this year. 


The Capetown Speech 

About the same time, Sir John Moffat, leader 
of the Northern Rhodesia division of the Central 
Africa Party, moved a resolution in. the Legisla- 
tive Council there, that Northern Rhodesia should 
press for some looser form of association instead 
of federation ‘as it was now clear that the Federa- 
tion in its present form could not last’. As for 
Nyasaland, Mr. Macmillan’s visit was the occa- 
sion for giving the world’s press a grandstand view 
of white policemen breaking up an African 
demonstration. The result of that little incident 
is that a formal inquiry is now to be held into 


. the strange goings-on in Blantyre on January 26th. 


But it was in South Africa .that the dramatic 
journey reached its climax. In terms of the 
greatest courtesy, Mr. Macmillan made it clear to 
the joint session of both Houses of the Union 
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Parliament that Britain could not go forward with 
South Africa in her apartheid policies. ‘The 
growth of national consciousness in Africa is a 
political fact’, he said, ‘and we must accept it as 
such. I sincerely believe that if we cannot do 
so, we may imperil the precarious balance of east 
and west, on which the peace of the world de- 
pends’. The policy we would follow is ‘non- 
racial ’—the words ‘ multi-racial’ and ‘ partner- 
ship’ had disappeared, silently, from his 
vocabulary. No wonder the British Prime 
Minister was listened to in dead silence. 

South Africa, uncertain as she is about her 
position in the Commonwealth, was faced sud- 
denly and dismayingly, with a cold sense of isola- 
tion. Mr. Macmillan had increased the tension 
by refusing to say at a press conference, whether 
Britain would support her on apartheid at next 
year’s session of the United Nations. It was only 
a matter of days—with Mr. Macmillan still on the 
high seas on his return journey to England— 
before Mr. Louw, the Minister for External 
Affairs, bitterly accused him of failing in respect 
to South Africa’s sovereignty in her internal 
affairs. ‘Would he, in America, criticise the 
colour discrimination there? What would be the 
British reaction if the South African Prime 
Minister, while visiting Britain as a guest of the 
United Kingdom Government, were to ask for a 
private interview with Sir Oswald Mosley? ’ (This 
referred to Macmillan’s request to be allowed to 
meet members of the South African National Con- 
gress—as if there were any comparison.) ‘For 
the sake of Britain’s foreign policy and her lead- 
ing position among the NATO powers ’, said Mr. 
Louw, ‘ the permanent white population of South 
Africa (and of the Federation and Kenya) must 
be handed over to black domination ’. 


Eleventh-hour Change 

Although one can only rejoice that the paralys- 
ing ambiguity in Britain’s African policy now 
appears to be at an end, how can one refrain from 
decrying that this change of front should have 
been left until the eleventh hour when so much 
damage has already been done? The injustices— 
and the consequent instability—of the Central 
African Federation, have shouted to high heaven 
since 1953, when the Federation was first imposed; 
they have antagonised millions of Africans—and 
many more millions of other people—against us. 
Britain’s acquiescence in South African native 
policy has besmirched her reputation before the 
world. The Conservatives have a heavy load of 
guilt on their consciences for their years of blind- 
ness and cowardice. Our sincerest hope now is 
that Mr. Macmillan was not too late. 

RITA HINDEN 


Comment 


MORE REPRESSION 


HE Preservation of Public Security Ordinance 

which recently became law in Kenya was the 
subject of a critical comment in the January issue 
of VENTURE. It was pointed out that this legis- 
lation permits the Governor to rule by regulation 
without having to declare a state of emergency. 
Whenever he considers it right to do so in the 
interests of security he may curtail civil and 
political liberties, and if he is satisfied that the 
situation is sufficiently grave he may detain any 
person without trial and impose compulsory 
labour. 

It now appears that this ordinance is not some- 
thing specially drafted for Kenya to deal with the 
aftermath of the emergency, but is to be a model 
for similar legislation in other colonial territories. 
A Preservation of Public Security Ordinance has 
just been passed by the Legislative Council of 
Northern Rhodesia in precisely the same terms as 
the Kenya ordinance. 

It is difficult to understand why Mr. Macleod, 
otherwise so liberal, should promote legislation of 
this type. He must know that in the long run the 
only effective way of protecting minorities in East 
and Central Africa is by building up amongst 
Africans a respect for the rule of law. This 
legislation is bound to bring the law into contempt. 
It introduces into the ordinary law of Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia arbitrary powers which may 
be exercised by the Governor in his absolute dis- 
cretion in disregard of individual rights. Powers 
of this sort may sometimes be necessary in time 
of emergency to deal with some particular political 
or military crisis. In the past they have been 
exercised under the provisions of the Emergency 
Powers Order in Council, 1939, and were always 
regarded as a disagreeable and strictly temporary 
expedient. The jurisprudence of the Colonial 
Office has now taken a turn for the worse and 
the vital distinction between what can be done 
under emergency powers and what can be done 
under the ordinary law has been abandoned. 
Schizophrenia may be an occupational disease 
in Colonial Secretaries, but it is still remarkable 
to find Mr. Macleod pushing ahead with legisla- 
tion of this kind while engaged in solemn discus- 
sion with Dr. Thurgood Marshall about a Bill 
of Rights for Kenya. If he is concerned with 
minority rights and the rule of-law his first task 


, Should be to think again about these odious laws. 


Anyone who thinks ‘there is a genuine need for 
the Preservation of Public Security Ordinance in 
Northern. Rhodesia: should spend an. hour or so 
looking. through ‘the’ Northern Rhodesian Statute. 


Book. The government of the territory before 
this Ordinance was passed was already armed to 
the teeth with repressive legislation. There are 
ordinances dealing with treason, sedition, riot, 
unlawful assembly, oath-taking, dissemination of 
false news, unlawful societies, prohibited publica- 
tions, boycotts and defamation of foreign princes. 
The penalty for publishing anything seditious has 
just been increased from a maximum of two to 
seven years’ imprisonment and from one to two 
years for being in possession of seditious material. 
Surely all this is enough to be getting along with. 


CYPRUS BASES 


HERE is little indication that the Government 

have yet learned the most important strategic 
lesson of the post-war period. The Canal Zone, 
Jordan, Ceylon have surely shown that the value 
to Britain of a military base abroad depends 
directly upon the consent and co-operation of the 
local population. Without such goodwill our 
tenure will always be at hazard, sovereignty or no 
sovereignty, and the effectiveness of the base may 
be frustrated when it is most needed. 


The independence of Cyprus, originally fixed 
for February, has been indefinitely postponed on 
account of the wrangle about the British bases. 
The area to remain under British sovereignty was 
deliberately left vague in the London Agreement 
of February,1959. Its delineation, and the de- 
tailed application of sovereignty, have proved the 
thorniest problem of all in the subsequent inde- 
pendence negotiations. We are insisting upon 120 
square miles as an absolute minimum, while 
Archbishop Makarios will not agree to more than 
36 square miles, an area described by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd as ‘ restricted to existing military establish- 
ments with some elbow room and communications 
territory’. If, as he now insists, this is insufficient 
for our needs—still largely unspecified—it is a 
pity that no clear indication was given to the 
Cypriot leaders at the time of the London Con- 
ference. Dr. Kutchuk, the Turkish Vice-President, 
has proposed 80 square miles as a compromise 
solution. 


The next move lies with the British Govern- 
ment. The deadlock that followed their statement 
of our ‘final position’ has united Archbishop 
Makarios and Dr. Kutchuk as never before. They 
are now contemplating a declaration of the inde- 
pendence of Cyprus, regardless of the bases issue. 
In the emergency debate in the Commons the 
Foreign Secretary was pressed to resume negotia- 
tions, and showed some willingness to do so. On 
the other hand he continued to speak of our 
present demands as an absolute minimum. One 
must ask how far it is worth alienating Cypriot 
goodwill to appease either the Service chiefs— 
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“share in a common roll. 


who in the Canal Zone days used to write off 
Cyprus as strategically valueless—or the diehards 
on the extreme right. A smaller base carrying 
with it the willing consent of the Cypriots may 
prove far more secure. 


BECHUANALAND 


HE affairs of Bechuanaland receive little 

attention when big issues concerned with 
Central Africa, Kenya and Uganda are being dis- 
cussed. The Union Government continues to 
hope that before long it may incorporate it as a 
province of South Africa. Complaints in the 
United Kingdom about indifference to its political 
and economic development have brought to it 
some of the benefits of Colonial Development and 
Welfare, work by the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration and a number of useful technical reports 
on aspects of development. Tshekhedi played a 
conspicuous part in compelling British attention to 
political advance. He resented the subordination 
of his people to political decree and alien adminis- 
tration, and demanded education facilities, econo- 
mic projects and a_ legislative council. The. 
handling of the Seretse case by Britain was clumsy 
and stupid, but towards the end of 1959 a con- 
stitutional committee of the Joint Advisory 
Council of the Protectorate issued a unanimous 
report recommending a legislative council with an 
executive council. There are African and Euro- 
pean Advisory Councils meeting twice a year 
under the resident, but this is to be replaced by a 
body of 35 (21 elected—10 African, 10 European 
and | Asian) which will legislate for the peace, 
order and good government of the territory sub- 
ject to the High Commissioner’s consent. The 
Executive Council will have two Africans but a 
majority of official members. The election of 
Africans to the Legislative Council will be at 
present indirect through the African Advisory 
Council made up of eight chiefs and 31 ordinary 
members representing all the tribes and other 
African communities. 

All this is a beginning and indicates that the 
Commonwealth Relations Office is no longer 
intimidated by the Union but is prepared to end 
the untenable position that the Protectorate should 
remain one of the very few territories left in the 
Commonwealth without the beginnings of a legis- 
lature. But although these changes are important, 
the proposals rest on representation through com- 
munal committees. For the moment this may be 
inevitable, but it would be unfortunate if this basis 
remained fixed when Tanganyika and Basutoland 
are turning away from this kind of thing. It falls 
hard on enlightened Africans when they cannot 
It is politically healthy 
that representatives of Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans are elected in this way and European 
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members know they cannot ignore the interests of 
the Africans. With this political advance there 
are important mining projects contemplated and 
Tshekhedi’s last act was to signify his agreement 
with an arrangement for mineral development 
which was calculated to bring important advan- 
tages to his people. 
BRITISH HONDURAS 

(POUTELE agreement has been reached with 

the all-party delegation on the constitutional 
changes forecast by Sir Hilary Blood’s report of 
last autumn. The Executive Council will now 
consist of two officials and six unofficials, one of 
whom will be nominated, with the Governor as 
chairman. The Legislative Council will be in- 
creased from nine to 18 of whom five will be 
nominated. 

The delegation asked that a declaration of the 
desire of British Honduras to remain in the Com- 
monwealth should be included in the preamble to 
the new constitution. The British Government has 
assured the delegation that at no time would the 
territory be included in the Federation of the West 
Indies before the people had been given the oppor- 
tunity of expressing its wishes through a general 
election. 

The conference agreed that the central feature 
of economic policy should be planned immigration 
aimed at the development of an agricultural 
economy. 

No information is available on what further 
assistance will be given by this country. Since the 
war British Honduras has received something like 
£54m. from Colonial Development and Welfare 
grants, loans and special aid for hurricane relief. 
With a population of only 85,000 this is probably 
the highest amount per head of population of any 
territory. Yet the delegation is reported to be 
asking for £10m. and feels that Britain is not 
doing enough. Probably not, but one can think 
of more deserving territories desperately in need 
of help. 

UGANDA 

[DEVELOPMENTS in Uganda are due in 1960, as 
almost everywhere else in Africa. The Wild 
Committee on the constitution, reporting in Decem- 
ber, has recommended that direct elections should 
be held as soon as possible and certainly not later 
than early 1961. They propose a Legislative Council 
of 72 members, based roughly on one per 90,000 
‘ population, with some weighting in favour of the 
three principal towns, elected on a common roll with 
full adult franchise. They comment that there was 
some opposition to a common roll from Africans 
who feared that entitlement to vote would involve 
claims by non-Africans to citizenship or to rights 
of land ownership, and it is suggested that great care 
should be taken, if the recommendation is accepted, 
to publicise the fact that no such claims could auto- 


matically follow. 

After considering possible ways of securing repre- 
sentation for non-Africans, the Committee conclude 
that ‘adequate representation on the Legislative 
Council for non-Africans should be secured by their 
full participation in the common roll arrangements, 
and we are satisfied that this is the only way in 
which adequate (in the sense we understand it) 
representation can in the long run be achieved’. 

Although the size of the electorates still seems 
too large, especially in rural areas with no news- 
papers in general circulation, so that members have 
to keep in personal touch, these proposals are sound, 
and it is to be hoped that the Government will 
accept them. The present electoral qualifications are 
very low and it would be most unfair if full adult 
franchise were still to be denied to Uganda because 
it might have awkward repercussions in Kenya. 

In addition to its main work on the franchise and 
organisation of elections, the Committee was asked 
to advise on other matters which are within the 
responsibility of the United Kingdom Government 
‘and cannot be settled here in Uganda’. They 
recommend that the majority party should form the 
basis of government, with three ex-officio Ministers, 
and the possible addition of some specially elected 
or nominated members to the Legislative Council, 
partly with a view to providing possible places for 
ministers during the initial period when sufficient 
people of experience may not reach the Council by 
election. With tribal fragmentation and _ other 
rivalries in mind, the Committee discusses proce- 
dure for coalition government and makes the valid 
point that responsible government, if granted, should 
have a stabilising effect on political party structure, 
which is particularly needed in Uganda. 

The most important and contentious recommenda- 
tion is that only after the next election should a 
conference be called to consider the future form of 
government for Uganda, whether it should be a 
unitary or a federal system. Presumably it is this 
which has stirred the Kabaka’s government to 
vehement opposition. In a long statement, avoiding 
any direct reference to the Wild Committee, which 
it does not recognise, it claims not only that the 
treaty of protection should be abrogated, which has 
been said before, but now talks of an army for 
Buganda and control of external relations. 

The Wild Committee is on good ground in sug- 
gesting that it is the directly elected representatives 
of the people who should discuss the future form of 
government. With an intransigent Buganda, a fully 
unitary system seems impossible, although it has 
hitherto been the official line. But for Buganda to 
boycott a future conference would be unwise, especi- 
ally as ‘a very great majority of people’ in the three 
other provinces favour a unitary system. 

A contribution to achieving a sensible compromise 
would be the setting up of an inquiry into the 
traditional forms of authority and how they could 
be reconciled with the need for a strong central 
government to develop the territory in the interests 
of all the people. This inquiry could proceed simul- 
taneously with the preparation for elections. The 
grave danger in Uganda is further fragmentation. 
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The All-African Peoples Conference 


By CATHERINE HOSKYNS 


Catherine Hoskyns, Assistant Secretary of the 
Fabian Commonwealth Bureau, was present at the 
All-African Peoples Conference which was held in 
Tunis from January 25th to 31st. 


HE ideas and organisations of Pan-Africanism 

are still too young to be assessed. The move- 
ment may grow into something which will shape 
world history—or it may crumble. The second 
All-African People’s Conference makes it possible, 
however, to discuss certain trends. 

Much has happened in the fourteen months since 
the first conference was convened in Accra. In 
Africa the move towards independence has gathered 
speed. A new batch of countries is due for inde- 
pendence; others have been promised self-govern- 
ment. Violent demonstrations have shaken Nyasa- 
land, the Congo and South Africa. The war in 
Algeria continues. Everywhere, except in South 
Africa, Mozambique and Angola, imperialism seems 
to be giving way. In the conference organisation 
itself, a permanent secretariat has been set up in 
Accra and Diallo Abdoullaye, Guinea’s minister in 
Ghana, appointed Secretary-General. In October, 
the rift between Tom Mboya, the chairman of the 
first conference, and the Ghana-Guinea element 
became so marked that the steering committee 
demoted the office of chairman and virtually sus- 
pended him. During the year leader after leader 
in West Africa stated that though he was in favour 
of close contact and close co-operation between the 
various countries, the time was not yet ripe for 
political federation. In November, when it was 
suggested that African trade unions should break 
their affiliations with the international trade union 
organisations and form an All-African Trade Union 
Federation, the whole question of Africa’s ties with 
the outside world came up in its most explosive 
form. 


Strongest Advocates 


It is against this background that the Tunis confer- 
ence should be seen. Was it representative? Did 
it succeed in healing the rifts which threatened to 
break the organisation? Did it show any marked 
change in Africa’s attitude to the fight for independ- 
ence, ties with the outside world or the idea of 
political union? 

The constitution of the conference outlines seven 
aims and states that any national political party or 
trade union in Africa which agrees with these aims 
is eligible for membership. The aims are practical 
rather than ideological, and there seems, at the 
moment at any rate, no reason why African 
socialists, marxists, liberals and capitalists should 
not belong equally to it. Clearly the more of 
Africa’s diversity the conference can include within 
its organisation the more it gains in strength. 

At the moment, however, it is inevitable that the 
keenest advocates of Pan-Africanism should be those 


who have most sharply fought the battle against 
colonialism, and those who are still fighting. So the 
strongest delegations came from Ghana, Guinea, the 
United Arab Republic, Tunisia, Algeria, Kenya and 
the Congo. South and Central Africa and the 
Portuguese territories were, for the most part, repre- 
sented by political exiles. There were no delegations 
from the governing parties of the French Com- 
munity, the Cameroons Republic, Togoland or 
Nigeria (though there were present strong delega- 
tions from the Action Group and the Northern 
Elements Progressive Union and a minor official 
from the National Council for Nigeria and the 
Cameroons). Michael Scott came from Accra to 
represent the Sahara Protest Team and Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn and John Udal attended as 
observers from the Labour and Conservative parties. 
The British press was on the whole not well repre- 
sented ; most correspondents were with Mr. Mac- 
millan at the other end of the continent. 


A New Perspective 


The delegates from East and Central Africa came 
to the conference determined on two points: first 
that they would protect the status of Tom Mboya, 
unable to attend because of the Kenya Conference 
in London, and second that they would defend the 
position he had taken up on the trade union ques- 
tion. They were hampered, however, because their 
delegations did not include any personality equal to 
those from the other regions, and during the first 
days their feelings were considerably ruffled both 
because no member from East, Central or South 
Africa was elected to the five-man praesidium which 
ran the conference, and also because their chief 
spokesmen were not called on to speak until late 
in the evening of the third day. The atmosphere 
much improved when the chairman gave an extra 
day for speeches and when Kanyama Chiume and 
Joshua Nkomo had impressed the conference with 
the gravity of the situation in Central Africa. In 
the end, since the resolution passed on the trade 
union question was a compromise and Tom Mboya. 
in his absence, was re-elected to the new steering 
committee, the conference concluded with a show of 
harmony. 


It was clear from the very beginning that the tone 
of the call for independence had changed. The 
agenda of the Accra conference specifically referred 
to the African non-violent revolution and the most 
crucial debate discussed how to support the Algerians 
without endorsing violence. In Tunis all such 
reservations seemed irrelevant. The events of the 
last 14 months, the surprise announcement of in- 
dependence for the Congo, the proximity of the 
Algerian war, seemed to change the perspective. 


* President Bourguiba set the tone in his opening 


speech when he said that, though he himself pre- 
ferred pacific means, all forms of struggle were 
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equally valid and equally respectable. The only 
thing that counted was the result. The forceful and 
undoubtedly heroic Algerian delegation equally 
influenced the mood of the delegates. 


In the end the resolutions were uncompromising. 
Africans everywhere were urged to ‘intensify the 
struggle *, and for the first time the independent 
states were called upon to contribute directly to the 
budget of FLN (Algerian Front of National Libera- 
tion) and to send African volunteers to fight with the 
Algerian army. It was agreed to set up a com- 
mittee to co-ordinate and distribute aid from the 
independent states to the nationalist movements. If, 
owing to the history and geography of North Africa, 
France was made the chief villain, the resolutions 
on Central and South Africa were also strongly 
worded. 


* Neo-Colonialism ’ 


The growing bitterness towards the colonial 
powers and to those who would interfere in Africa, 
showed itself in another way. The need for 
political independence was taken for granted ; a very 
great deal of the time of the conference was taken 
up with discussing ‘neo-colonialism’ or the con- 
tinued economic and cultural dependence of Africa 
on Europe. The strongly emotional call for the 
withdrawal of Africa into herself and for the 
creation of the ‘African personality’ came up 
against the hard facts of Africa’s need for invest- 
ment, technicians and the teaching facilities of the 
test of the world. The feeling of most delegates 
seemed to be that aid can no longer be accepted as 
charity or at the price of economic subservience ; 
either help must be given by equals to equals or 
Africa should reject it. The economic resolutions 
were all in the direction of creating African organi- 
sations for development and planning, and one of 
the most crucial called upon the independent states 
to ‘ refuse to enter into any undertaking with foreign 
powers which would either directly or indirectly pre- 
judice the movement for the liberation and unifica- 
nen of the African continent’. Africa must come 

rst. 


The fiercest debate was over the orientation of 
the African trade unions. Kojo Botsio, the leader 
of the Ghana delegation, stated quite categorically 
that African trade unions must unite in their own 
federation and ‘steer clear of the ideological 
struggles of the ICFTU and the WFTU’. He met 
with considerable opposition, including that of 
Ahmed Tlili, the secretary-general of the Union 
General de Travailleurs Tunisiens, chairman of the 
conference and deputy president of the ICFTU. In 
order to preserve the unity of the conference the 
final resolution was a compromise, supporting the 
formation of an African trade union federation but 
leaving details of policy to the trade union confer- 
ence to be held in Casablanca in May. It seems 
likely that the final decision will be that the unions 
should federate as autonomous bodies, retaining their 
ae to affiliate individually where and how they 
will. 

This kind of debate seems likely to come up again 


and again as attempts are made to form purely 
African organisations. Already delegates were ask- 
ing what right Ghana had to object to an LC.F.T.U. 
affiliation when she was a member of the Common- 
wealth and her Prime Minister the Privy Councillor 
of another country. For the moment it seems that 
practical necessity will prevent Africa from becom- 
ing isolationist, but it would be unwise to under- 
estimate the emotional forces of Africanism or the 
bitterness there is against those who appear to put 
other ties before those of the African continent. 


The question of political union was discussed with 
great caution. In Accra the emphasis was on the 
formation of a West African federation centred on 
the Ghana-Guinea Union. In Tunis, President 
Bourguiba bluntly stated that to think of political 
union before the individual countries were more 
stable would be to invite chaos. It was clear that 
the majority of leaders both dependent and inde- 
pendent agreed with him. As a result the resolu- 
tions were concerned with improving the contact 
between the various African territories (as one 
Nigerian pointed out, he could go freely to London 
or to Paris but had to have a visa for Tunis or 
Monrovia and was only able to return to his country 
by: flying first to Europe). Exchanges of teachers, 
students, technicians and doctors were suggested, and 
the formation of an African Transport Company. 


The Tunis conference showed clearly the potential 
of Pan-African action and emphasised in particular 
the solidarity which is beginning to exist between 
Africa North and South of the Sahara. No delegate 
to Tunis is ever likely to forget the implications of 
the war in Algeria. Africa is becoming increasingly 
uncompromising in her desire to see the whole con- 
tinent independent, and is beginning to find it incon- 
sistent to retain friendly relations with a France 
which carries on a colonial war in Algeria or a 
Britain or America which tacitly supports her. Un- 
less the Western world can free herself (and quickly) 
from the taint of colonialism and paternalism, her 
position in Africa is likely to weaken considerably 
in the next year. Africa is becoming more and more 
of a whole. It may one day be more important even 
for countries like Tanganyika and Nigeria to stand 
in with the mood of the continent than to maintain 
their ties with Europe. 
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New Hope 


ON Monday, 15th February, all friends of Kenya 

breathed a sigh of relief. After a month of 
long discussion, of set speeches, of adjournments, 
of private talks and friendly intermediation, and 
finally of promulgation by the Secretary of State of 
his constitutional proposals, agreement had been 
reached by the majority of the delegates—represent- 
ing the vast mass of African and Asian opinion and 
a substantial proportion (perhaps even a majority) 
of European opinion also. 


True, the approval was given with reservations: 
the Africans would have liked an unqualified com- 
mon-roll adult franchise; Mr. Blundell evidently 
regretted a too rapid abandonment of ‘ multi- 
racialism’; Asian opinion (as so often in the past) 
was not very clearly expressed. None the less, there 
was agreement—to make a firm stride forward 
towards non-racial democratic government and to 
collaborate in creating a new Kenyan nation with 
a firm economic foundation. The fact’ that Group 
Captain Briggs and his associates were recalcitrant 
and would have nothing to do with the proposals 
was almost irrelevant. 


Democracy the Ultimate Aim 


For years past Labour M.P.s have been urging 
the Conservatives to state openly that the ultimate 
aim of British policy was to establish in Kenya full 
democracy, with adult franchise and rule by any 
party which might receive a majority vote. We 
assured Mr. Lennox Boyd of our conviction that 
once this aim was announced Africans would be 
prepared to accept its full attainment by reasonable 
stages and to guarantee reasonable safeguards to 
protect minorities from discrimination. Unfortun- 
ately, Mr. Lennox Boyd would never do what we 
asked. The success of the Conference up to 15th 
January was due to Mr. McLeod’s unequivocal 
statement when the delegates first assembled that he 
did accept non-racial democracy as his ultimate aim. 


In the final stages of the Conference the Secretary 
of State proposed that there should be 65 elected 
members in the Legislative Council. Of these 53 
would be elected by a common roll of electors, the 
qualification for inclusion on which would be either 
that the elector was over 40 years of age, or that 
he or she could read and write his own language, 
or be an office holder in a wide range of scheduled 
posts or have an income of £75 a year. Within this 
group of 53, however, there would be guaranteed 
10 seats for Europeans, 8 for Asians and 2 for Arabs. 
Candidates for these seats would have to prove by 
some form of primary election that they were 
acceptable to their own communities, but would 
nevertheless be ultimately elected by the common 
roll of all electors. Finally, the remaining 12 mem- 
bers would be elected by the 53 as ‘National’ 
members, four from each community. As the 
African leaders could be confident that a common 
roll electorate thus defined would elect Africans for 
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all the entirely *open~ seats they had no doubt that 
in the election of the 12 ‘ National’ members they 
could ensure the success of a sufficient number of 
Africans to provide preponderant representation of 
an African point of view in the Legislature. Never- 
theless, it was a significant modification of their 
original demands that they should accept this solu- 
tion. It must be remembered also that they accepted 
it in the knowledge that it would be difficult to 
explain and justify so complicated a structure to 
their own electorate. 


For some Asians and Arabs the allotment of no 
more seats to their two communities than are given 
to the Europeans, whom they outnumber by two to 
one, was a difficult pill to swallow. Similarly, the 
New Kenya Group had to face the fact that the 
enactment of these proposals could result in a reduc- 
tion in the present representation of moderate Euro- 
peans and moderate Africans in the Legislature. 
Clearly, all three groups accepted a compromise. 
That they did so bodes well for the future of Kenya. 


In many ways the African proposal for a Bill of 
Rights, as a method of safeguarding the liberty of 
every citizen irrespective of race, was the most 
original and constructive feature of the Conference. 
The idea owes much to Dr. Thurgood Marshall, the 
American adviser to the delegation of African 
Elected Members. At all points his counsel was 
very wise—a very interesting example of the proten- 
tial value of American (and especially ‘ Negro’ 
American) help to Africans emergenging from 
colonialism. If the first Bill of Rights was passed 
by the English Parliament in 1688, it was enshrined 
even more significantly later in the United States 
Constitution’s guarantee that no man could be 
deprived of life, liberty or property save by ‘due 
process of law’. 


It is the interpretation of such guarantees that 
caused difficulties in what all hoped would be the 
last two days of the Conference. As so often before 
in Kenya, the difficult issue is that of the right of 
ownership of.land. At the time of writing, the out- 
come is unknown. One can only hope that good 
sense will prevail. It would obviously be prepos- 
terous to guarantee existing ownership for ever by a 
constitution: it would be unacceptable to any fair- 
minded person to guarantee the reservation for ever 
of any area to persons of any particular race. In 
such matters. any legislature must be free to decide— 
the only fundamental guarantee that has any hope 
of being maintained is that of due process of law. 
Let us hope that good sense will prevail, that the 
spirit of accommodation which has been shown in 
the electoral sphere will extend also to this one. If 
it does, then Europeans and Asians, having accepted 
fair terms and not insisted upon privilege, may fairly 
ask that the bitter memories of the past may be 
obliterated and a new and prosperous Kenya be 
jointly created. 


HILARY A. MARQUAND 
IG) 


TANGANYIKA 
The Economic Task 


This is an excerpt from an article by Julius 
Nyerere in the December issue of ‘ Africa Special 
Report’. 


WE have been fortunate in Tanganyika, but the 
main task still lies ahead of us—the task of 
building up our country. In this we shall need all 
the help and encouragement we can get from our 
friends in America and in Europe. We cannot afford 
to fail now, for our progress will be watched from 
beyond our borders by those other countries whose 
human problems are still so tragically tangled... . 

Our most critical years are going to be the first 
years of independence. It is during those first years 
that our need for assistance will be at its most 
urgent if our economic activity is to start off with 
a momentum great enough to ensure success in over- 
coming the poverty, disease and ignorance which is 
our legacy. And yet, if history repeats itself, it 
will be during those very years that the older 
countries with the means to help us, even the most 
friendly of them, will be watching us with suspicion. 
There will, of course. be offers of help forthcoming ; 
but, as I have already said, some of these will have 
political strings attached and will be for that reason 
worthless—rather, they will be dangerous—and we 
shall have to do without them. Those are the 
reasons which have made me urge my own organisa- 
tion, TANU, to change its slogan from UHURU! 
(Freedom) to UHURU na KAZI (Freedom and 
Toil). 

I hope the time will soon come when foreign aid 
for the under-developed countries of the world can 
be canalised through a United Nations Agency ; but 
until that happens we have no choice but to warn 
our people that the assistance we so badly need may 
not be offered on terms compatible with our 
freedom. 

I may be proved wrong ; I hope I shall be, because 
if help is too slow in coming there is a risk that the 
lesson we are trying to teach may never be learned, 
and the ‘beacon of hope’ to our neighbours be 
damped to a flicker. I have emphasised the need 
for overseas investment in the earliest stages of our 
independence, particularly because of a complication 
in the social structure of Tanganyika which makes 
it imperative for us to raise the standard of living 
for the common people here in the shortest possible 
time. In this country, as in most other colonial or 
ex-colonial ‘ plural societies’ of Africa, the economic 
divisions between -rich and poor coincide almost 
exactly with the divisions between the races. Where- 
ever extreme poverty exists beside a visibly high 
standard of living there is the risk of bitterness ; 
when the problem is linked with racial differences it 
is even more potentially dangerous than in a mono- 
racial society. 

At present the African can see that his quarrel is 
not with the non-Africans in his midst, but with the 
colonial system itself. He does not allow his natural 
resentment against the humiliations of that system 
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to degenerate into any sense of personal grievance 
against Asians or Europeans. But, when independ- 
ence comes, we must tackle this economic compli- 
cation quickly; if we cannot close the gap rapidly 
enough, so that the differences in economic status 
become less glaring and, above all, are freed from 
their former link with racial divisions, there is a 
possibility that the potential danger might become 
a reality, and the economic problem bring us back 
to the very ‘race’ problem which we claim to have 
solved. 

That must not be allowed to happen. If it did, 
the tragedy would not be Tanganyika’s alone. The 
diehards and reactionaries beyond our borders, the 
Doubting Thomases whom we are trying to convert 
—would point at us not as an ‘example’ but as an 
‘object lesson’. They would not scruple to use that 
‘object lesson” as a tool to repair the breaches in 
their entrenched position of privilege by blaming 
our difficulties on ‘democracy misapplied ’. 

Tanganyika has demonstrated that the ‘ race” 
problem in itself can be overcome by teaching the 
immigrant minorities to trust in the goodwill of the 
majority. Our success or failure to overcome the 
parallel economic problem within the next few years 
may well decide the pattern of the future of the 
whole of East, Central and Southern Africa. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Sir—It is regrettable that as I have noted in your 
January leader on Northern Rhodesia your informa- 
tion on the present state of affairs here is surpris- 
ingly inaccurate. You still hold the opinion that at 
the time Zambia broke away, they took with them 
about 300 branches. This allegation was refuted by 
the Zambia officials themselves at the very time it 
was made. 

In fact it was only in the Northern Province that 
Zambia seemed to gain ground. Even there the 
number of branches still on our side is much 
more than those which went over. Even now, I 
have in my office letters from our many branches 
in the Northern and Luapula Provinces which they 
had originally claimed were wholly theirs. In the 
Luapula Province alone, I have contact with about 
30 branches which are still Congress. In the whole 
of the Copperbelt, which you might have been told 
was the stronghold of UNIP not a single one of our 
branches has been dissolved. 

It is a pity that this year, when we need unity so 
much for the immense struggle ahead of us, we 
have been so divided. Although things seem cloudy 
and hazy at a distance, we are sure this year will 
not only be a test of strength, but it will actually 
show in reality which party still commands the 
majority. 

J. E. M. MICHELLO, 
- National Secretary, 
African National Congress. 
Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. 


— 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(January 17th—February 12th, 1960) 


Central Africa 

It was onnounced in London that the Monckton 
Commission would leave for Central Africa on 
February 14th and spend at least two days at 
Victoria Falls, S. Rhodesia, discussing policy and 
procedure before beginning to collect evidence. The 
Commission would then divide into three parties for 
short tours of the three territories. It planned to 
return to Britain on May 10th, and it was hoped 
the report would be available by early autumn at 
latest. Lord Monckton said he did not intend to 
join any one of the parties, but he would travel 
from one to the other and try to keep in touch with 
all three. He was anxious that they should cover 
as much ground as possible, to see and hear as 
many people as possible. He did not regard the 
Commission as bound by strict rules of evidence. 
He thought that, even if members of the Committee 
did not see everyone it might be desirable to see 
{and he thought there were now some- indications 
that there would not be a general African boycott 
of the Commission), they were bound to get a strong 
idea of what people thought, even at second hand. 
In reply to a question whether they would hear 
evidence from Dr. Banda, either in the Federation 
or in London, Lord Monckton said that they would 
want to hear him wherever he could be heard. 


Northern Rhodesia 

Kenneth Kaunda, former president-general of the 
banned Zambia African Congress, was released from 
prison in January after completing a nine-month 
sentence. Shortly afterwards he was elected presi- 
dent of the United National Independence Party. 


Nyasaland 

Mr. Justice Southworth, Puisne Judge in Nyasa- 
land, was appointed to conduct the inquiry into the 
incidents outside Ryall’s Hotel, Blantyre, when Mr. 
Macmillan was lunching there on January 26th. 


Uganda 

The composition and terms of reference of the 
Commission of Inquiry into the recent disturbances 
in the Eastern Province of Uganda were announced. 
The Chairman is Mr. Justice K. G. Bennett, Puisne 
Judge of the Uganda High Court. There is one 
member, Mr. A. J. Loveridge, a former senior 
administrative officer in Ghana. The Secretary to 
the Commission is Mr. B. B. Whittaker, Deputy 
Director of the Uganda Lands and Surveys Depart- 
ment 


Basutoland 

The Basutoland National Congress gained a 
majority of 22 seats over its nearest rival in the 
elections for the territory’s nine district councils. 
The figures were: Congress, 73; Independents, 51 ; 
National Party, 22; Marema-Tlou, 16; Progressives, 
Nil. The leader of the National Party, Chief Lezua 
Jonathan, and all but one member of the party’s 
executive committee were defeated by Congress can- 
didates. On February 4th, the appointment was 
announced of Prince Bereng Seeiso, a 22-year-old 
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Oxford undergraduate, Paramount Chief of 


Basutoland. 


as 


Belgian Congo 

On February 10th Belgium agreed to grant the 
Congo full sovereignty, with no restrictions, when 
it becomes independent in June. Observers at the 
Brussels conference on the territory’s future said 
this meant that Belgium had finally abandoned the 
idea of reserving some powers for herself during 
a transitional period. Agreement was also reached 
on the sharing out of competences between the 
central Congo Government and the authorities of 
its six autonomous provinces. The central Govern- 
ment will be responsible for external relations, 
defence, finance, customs and the monetary system. 


Cameroons 

The Security Council unanimously recommended 
that the new Republic of the Cameroons be admitted 
to membership of the United Nations. The recom- 
mendation was passed to the General Assembly. 
Before attaining independence on January Ist, the 
Cameroons was the trust territory of the French 
Camerooons, and it is the first trust territory under 
United Nations’ supervision to become a sovereign 
state. 


The Maldives 

In February two new agreements were initialled 
by Britain and the Maldive Islands, one concerning 
the R.A.F. staging post on Gan and its neighbour- 
ing islands in the Indian Ocean, and the other defin- 
ing relations between Britain and the Maldives to 
replace former agreements. In 1956 Britain pro- 
mised £2,000 a year rent for Gan for 100 years. She 
is now to have use of the island for 30 years 
nominally rent free, but the British Government, 
recognising the economic difficulties of the Islands 
have agreed to make a special grant of £100,000 to 
the Maldive budget and to make available a further 
sum of £850,000, to be spread over a period of years, 
to aid specific projects for fisheries development, 
communications, health and education. British 
responsibility for defence and foreign relations 
remains, but the Maldivian Government will now 
conduct its own relations in economic and cultural 
matters and there will be a British representative in 
Male. 


Mali 

Talks opened in Paris on January 18th on the 
independence of the Federation of Mali, which came 
into existence in January, 1959, and at present com- 
prises Senegal and French Sudan. The talks, ex- 
pected to last several weeks, were to cover the 
following points: (1) The transfer to Mali of powers 
vested in the Community, such as international 
representation. (2) Agreements of association be- 
tween France and Mali, which are expected to cover 
defence, currency, and technical and economic aid. 
(3) The adaptation of the institutions of the Com- 
munity so that it can include Mali as a member on 
a somewhat looser basis than was at first envisaged. 
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Parliament and the Colonies 


Monckton Commission—Protection of Witnesses. 
Mr. C. J. M. Alport (Minister of State for Com- 
monwealth Relations) said that the government of 
Southern Rhodesia and the Attorney--General of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had given the 
following assurances: —‘ No statement made to the 
Commission, whether orally or in writing, will be 
used in evidence in any criminal proceedings; this 
does not apply to statements made by witnesses 
outside the Commission, even if merely in repetition 
of oral evidence or re-publication of written evid- 
ence given to the Commission.’ The Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia and the Governor of Nyasa- 
land had given assurances to the same effect with 
regard to the making of detention and restriction 
orders. Mr. Callaghan asked whether this meant 
that a newspaper might not publish any account of 
the proceedings and that the leaders of the Congress 
Party might not consult with their followers about 
the nature of their evidence or report to them after- 
wards. If this was so, did the Minister not realise 
that it was likely to lead to an increase in the work 
of agents-provocateurs and of spying on people who 
gave evidence, and the penalty was a maximum of 
14 years imprisonment? Mr. Alport said he thought 
that the assurance was extremely valuable, it was 
in the same terms as that given to witnesses coming 
before the Devlin Commission, and the object was 
to enable witnesses to speak freely and openly before 
the commission. Sir L. Ungoed-Thomas asked if it 
was not undesirable for it to be stated that the law 
of Nyasaland and Southern Rhodesia was to be 
overridden by the exercise of a discretion of the 
Governor. Was not the only proper method of 
providing certain immunity for witnesses, first to 
amend the law and secondly to provide immunity 
from civil proceedings? Mr. Alport replied that 
there had been no immunity from civil proceedings 
in the case of evidence given before the Devlin 
Commission and nobody had advanced the view 
that witnesses before it had been inhibited in what 
they said. As for the power of the governor to 
override the law, the undertaking referred to at the 
end of his statement was similar to those given by 
the Governor of Nyasaland in the case of the Devlin 
Commission. (Jan. 26th.) 


Racial and Religious Insults Bill. Sir Leslie 
Plummer moved to bring in a bill ‘to make it an 
offence to insult publicly or conspire to insult 
publicly any person or persons because of their race 
or religion’. He said that the House would be 
aware of the unhappy circumstances which had 
prompted him to introduce this bill. It would be 
aware of the rash of swastikas which had been 
daubed on public walls throughout the country, of 
other written insults to Jews and of constant insults 
being made to coloured citizens of this country. 
Practically all the statements were not mere ex- 
pressions of opinion. They were definite incitements 
to racial hatred, which ultimately led to physical 


assaults, if not dreadful mental assaults, on particu- 
larly innocent people. . 

He had heard the suggestion made that this was 
a manifestation either of ignorant boys or of 
lunatics and that it should not be taken too seriously. 
He did not accept that view. Something had to be 
done if they were to extirpate a loathsome phenome- 
non which otherwise might grow from comparatively 
isolated incidents to quite disastrous proportions. 

Sir Leslie stated he knew that it had been said 
that one could not legislate against these occur- 
rences, but one could. For example, in Sweden, 
Chapter 2 of the Penal Law made it an offence for 
anyone publicly to threaten, calumniate or defame 
a population, group or religious belief. Switzerland 
had a law dealing with group libel. He had also 
been told that there was already the Public Order 
Act, but he believed that the House should make 
religious and racial insults a specific and separate 
offence. Racialism was not always a breach of 
public order, but it was always an insult and an 
injury to innocent people. 

He proposed that the maximum penalty for 
offences should be a fine of £100 or six months in 
jail or both. 

He had also been told that the matter must be 
dealt with by education. He would say that our 
history education stopped about 50 years ago. But 
could they afford to wait for the slow process of 
education to counter this swift march of racialism? 
He claimed that they had in their hands the power 
to deal with this situation. If the bill was intro- 
duced the least that could happen was that the House 
would pass a unanimous condemnation of these out- 
rageous practices and a determination to stamp out 


_ a pattern of behaviour and a philosophy that were 
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alien to the nation. (Feb. 2nd.) 


Uganda Constitution. In answer to a question by 
Mr. Stonehouse the Colonial Secretary stated that 
the Governor of Uganda was that day conveying ‘to 
the Legislative Council the views of H.M. Govern- 
ment on certain major matters of principle embodied 
in the Report of the Constitutional Committee. The 
legislature of the Protectorate should have an elected 
majority ; elections to the legislature should be held 
throughout the Protectorate as early in 1961 as 
could be arranged, on the basis of a common roll 
with a further extension of the franchise and with- 
out electoral safeguards for minorities; the Execu- 
tive should comprise a majority of non-official 
Ministers and should continue to be presided over 
by, and advisory to, the Governor. H.M.G. also 
reaffirmed their previous declarations regarding the 
preservation and upholding of the status and dignity 
of the hereditary rulers and contemplated the set- 
ting up of a Commission to consider the whole 
question of the relationships of the various parts of 
Uganda with the centre. It was hoped to make an 
announcement on the latter point later in the year. 
The Report was being debated in the Legislative 
Council against the background of these decisions. 


Guide to Books 


Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy 


By W. Watson. (Published for the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute by Manchester University 
Press. 30s.) 


If relative wealth is measured in terms of national 


income per head Northern Rhodesia is one of the 
richest territories in Africa. Its rate of economic 
growth over the past decade or so has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid by any historical standards. For 
most of its inhabitants, however, as for most of 
the other people of Central and Southern Africa, 
participation in the industrial revolution involves 
temporary migration to the urban areas of the cream 
of the male labour force. 

This book is a study of the impact of the migrant 
labour system on one of the tribes participating most 
actively in it—the Mambwe of north-eastern 
Rhodesia. It brings out clearly the fact that the 
effects of the system depend on the. social and 
economic characteristics of the tribe in question. 
The Mambwe, with a simple agricultural economy, 
relatively little specialisation of economic activity 
as between men and women, and virilocal residence 
in marriage, are able to release quite a high propor- 
tion of their adult males as migrant labourers 
without necessarily reducing the standard of living 
of those left in the villages. About half of the men 
over 20 were absent on wage labour from the 
villages studied by Watson in 1953. 

The Mambwe have a long tradition of migrant 
lJabour. They accepted the opportunity to work for 
wages with alacrity. Today a man who had never 
been away to work would be regarded as odd. ‘If 
we regard the total male population as a labour 
force deployed on two fronts, agricultural and 
industrial, we find that the young and more adapt- 
able men are out at unskilled work in industry 
while the older men remain at home to maintain 
the fields with the aid of the women.’ Watson 
describes in detail the economic system that the 
Mambwe have developed on the basis of subsistence 
agriculture and absentee wage labour, and discusses 
the wide range of its social and political conse- 
quences. He shows how the authority of the chief— 
the traditional custodian of the land, still the only 
basis of economic security—has been strengthened 
rather than weakened by economic change. He 
analyses local attitudes o the Native Authority and 
to the various agents of European government and 
describes the new political conciousness that has 
emerged with the Federation controversy. 

The result is a lively and scholarly study, written 
with insight and humanity, of. an African peasant 
community endeavouring to adapt its social and 
economic structure to the opportunities of economic 
growth. It should be of special interest to all who 
are concerned with the problems of growth for low- 
income communities. Unfortunately, the Mambwe 
proved secretive about their money and property, 
and it was not possible to measure their share in the 
relatively high national income of Northern 
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Rhodesia. It is significant, however, that when this 
book was written (1954) no Mambwe had grown 
rich enough to buy a motor car. 

Phyllis Deane 


Educating Young Nations 
W. E. F. Ward, with a Foreword by H. L. Elvin. 
(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 

In this book Mr. Ward sets out to discuss some 
of the problems that are now being met by the 
people responsible for education in the colonies and 
the young nations, and does so with appreciation of 
the political, economic and human factors involved. 

The first point he makes (and one that needs 
making in many quarters) is that there is no funda- 
mental difference between the educational problems 
of a colony and an independent state; the second, 
the value of the manner of development whereby 
advice from the best sources is balanced against the 
weight of local experience. 

In discussing the purpose of education and the 
cost of its provision Mr. Ward comments on the 
important and valuable part the Christian churches 
have played in the past, and remarks: ‘ Yes, church 
education is cheaper than Government. But, apart 
from that, it is on the whole more popular than 
Government education’. Certainly the voluntary 
agencies carried the major burden for education, 
and for the majority of the people it was a case 
of mission education or none. Now, with the grow- 
ing sense of political responsibility the real issue is 
how the contribution of the voluntary agencies can 
be effectively integrated into a State system of 
education. 

Mission provision of education was, and is, cheap, 
much more so because it employed, and still does 
tend to employ, cheap labour. Some of that cheap 
labour is voluntary, both local and expatriate, giv- 
ing of the services from a sense of vocation, but 
much of it is cheap because the sense of vocation 
has been traded upon, even if with the best of in- 
tentions,. by governments faced with impossible 
budgets. The result has been differentials in con- 
ditions of service which have contributed to wastage 
from education to other fields of employment, and 
to disunity within the profession. 

Mr. Ward’s remarks about what should be taught 
and particularly the place of agriculture in educa- 
tion could, if sufficiently widely read, put an end to 
much of the nonsense that has passed as criticism 
of past policy. 

Language and culture, women’s education, in- 
formal education, the problems of the multi-racial 
society are all examined, briefly but with a wisdom 
of experience that is as challenging as it is readable. 
As Mr. Elvin remarks at the end of his foreword, 
‘not every reader will agree in every particular with 
what he says’, but neither ‘ will any reader fail to 
gain from this book a deeper and more human 
understanding of the basic educational problem that 
afflicts more than half of humanity still’. 

John Lewis 


Sib 


Land Reform and Democracy 
By Clarence Senior (University of Florida 
Press.) 

This book is a valuable contribution to a problem 
which is of vital importance to our age: can 
democracy provide the necessary dynamic to over- 
come the enormous problems of poverty, backward- 
ness and over-population which are the burden of 
two-thirds of mankind? Mr. Senior rightly intro- 
duces his subject as a world issue and pinpoints the 
importance of land reform in the progress of under- 
developed countries. He then sets his scene in La 
Laguna, a region in Northern Mexico, and traces the 
history of the 1910 Mexican Revolution and the 
subsequent 45 years, as it affected the rural life of 
the area. The gradual overthrow of the despotic 
feudal system of the powerful estate owners 
(haciendados) and oppressed and economically ex- 
ploited peasants (péons) also brought a new deal— 
the agrarian code, introduction by the revolutionary 
government—to Mexico’s countryside. Land was 
expropriated from the large estates and allotted to 
the newly emancipated peasants as communal farms, 
run on a co-operative system which has roots in 
Aztec Indian history. 

The author describes in some detail the successes 
and failures of this system, dealing with its varied 
aspects—agricultural production, community de- 
velopment and medical services, effects on family 
life, and so on. In the last chapter he attempts to 
assess the progress of land reform in Mexico in 
reaching the ‘ goal values’ of a democratic society— 
‘widespread sharing’ in power, wealth, well-being, 
skill, enlightenment, affection, rectitude and respect. 
Mr. Senior has tried hard to be impartial, but some 
of his own beliefs are inclined to peep through 
the careful survey, especially his sympathy and affec- 
tion for the Mexican peasants and his firm belief 
in democracy. Thus, he concludes that in view of 
all the difficulties of poverty, over-population and 
lack of education (plus the tradition of a stagnant, 
feudal society) the peasants have made a worthy 
success of their emancipation. He stresses that 
democracy does not grow spontaneously, but needs 
implementing with hard work. He also points out 
that the problem of over-population in Mexico is 
still unsolved, and gives pointers to a solution. For 
any serious student of world affairs, the book is a 
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useful survey with copious references and notes. 
Ken Brown 


The Imperial Idea and its Enemies 
By A. P. Thornton (Macmillan. 30s.) 

Mr. Thornton’s book traces the influence of the 
imperialist concept from the end of the eighteenth 
century through the period of its triumph a hundred 
years later until its present decline. As a factual 
account of the growth of the British Empire and its 
(still incomplete) constitutional evolution, the book 
is valuable, but the author disappoints by refusing 
to get off the fence and make a comprehensive 
judgment whether the good really outweighed the 
bad in imperialism, now that its days are almost 
over. There are, however, a number of notably 
candid judgments on individual people and events- 

The book’s most striking omission is its failure 
to explain why despite all the material benefits that 
dependent territories are said to have derived from 
their status, the withdrawal of colonial rule has in 
almost every case been hailed with the utmost 
enthusiasm by their peoples, even when it has been 
effected by the willing act of the imperial power 
and without any violence. ee 


Civil Liberty in South Africa 
By Edgar H. Brookes and J. B. Macaulay 
(O.U.P., 18s.) 

This is a very moving book, written in a rather 
diffident introspective style, describing in consider- 
able detail the whittling down of civil liberties in 
South Africa over the last twenty years, and 
especially since 1948. In their preface the authors 
state: ‘This is not a polemical book, we leave the 
facts to speak for themselves’. They are true to 
their word, and the effect is all the more telling. The 
impression given is of the weaving of a web of 
bureaucratic control around the lives of first the 
African, then Coloured and Indians, and now finally 
of Europeans hostile to Afrikaaner government. The 
effect is the gradual stifling of freedom of speech, 
movement and personal opportunity. Parallel with 
this process has been the steady reduction in the 
political rights of non-Europeans; beginning with 
Hertzog’s Representation of Natives Act in 1936, 
the process reached its climax in the struggle between 
the Courts and Parliament over the validity of the 
Separate Representation of Voters Act between 1952 
and 1956. J. Lee 
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